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” The Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education 


(WICHE) is a public agency through which the 13 western 
states work together— . ; 


“ @ to increase education opportunities for westerners 
@ to expand the supply of specialized manpower in, 
the West 
@ to help universities and cofleges improve both their | 
programs and their management , ’ 
@ to inform the public about the sas | of higher 


education 


The program of the WICHE Planning and Management ° 
Division was proposed by state coordinating agencies and 
colleges and universities in the West. The Planning and 
Management Division designs, develops; and encourages 
the implementation of management information systems 


«and standard data bases in institutions and agencies of 


higher education. The specific objectives: 


@ to provide improved information to higher educa- 
tion administration at all levels 

@ to facilitate exchange of compatible data: among 
institutions 

@ to ‘fatilitate reporting of infotmation at the state 
and national levels ° | 


The | Pesuarel and ‘Analysis unit provides the division with 
a broad range of technical skills and capabilities in the'fields - 
of management, science, computer science, statistics, and 
PSE administration. The unit has these general purposes: 


eo ‘to develop new ‘technologies,’ procedures, and pro- ‘ 
“ducts.for the division 
e to provide analytical semvices, to the PSE community 
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PREFACE 


About the WICHE Information and Analysis 

‘Service - 

. ; “y 

Sensing a need for an increased awareness of 

’ the purpose and problems of postsecondary 

education in the West, the WICHE Commis- 

sioners instituted 4 Vr air a sonal 
one-year project: | es oe 
"eto make low-cost ‘research capability avail- 
able to postsecondary education planners 
and managers in the WICHE region : 

» @ to promote better understanding among 
Western institutions’ and state * agencies 
through analysis of critical issues . - 

@ to provide a basis of standard information 
\ upon, which the WICHE higher education 
cgmmunity can draw on when communi 
cating with elected and appointed tiger 
“ment officials. 


« 


' About This Study - 


“Inthe fal) of:1975, the Plannifig and Management 


Divisional Committee of..the WICHE Commis- 
‘sioners directed the WICHE Information and 
Analysis Service to study the distribution of 
~ federal postsecontary education funds in the 


“Western states. A report:on this study was pre- ° 


sented to the WICHE Commission in December of 


, 1975. At this.time the Commissioners directed - 


: " project staff to prepare. a brochure for wide dis- 
tribution, suriaric ing the more detailed report. 


The data used: in this study to analyze the dis- 
tribution of federal funds in the WICHE states 


e 


. 


was transcribed from a variety of- government 
publications and, in several*cases, from unpub-* 
lished manuscripts. A central difficulty In analyz: 


ing 


bases to assist in these investigations. | 


This brochure addresses several basic concerns ‘of 
the study: d ; 7 


e What major fedgral assistance programs 
affect postsecondary education? 


wt 


_ @ How should federal progrant assistance to 


states be measured? ee} 

@ How much do WICHE states “receive? 
‘Where can ‘addjtional’ information be 
obtained? ey gers 
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About the Conclusions Reacheggif This Study 


The analyses conducted in this study aes 
substantial disparities. in nearly all federal pro- ~ 


grams between the ‘funts, actually réceived by 
states and the funds which would appear to ibe © 
appropriate, given the intent of the laws creating 


* those programs. Although - ‘this conclusion js 


reached for a variety of. major federal programs, 
a number of caveats should be ae in mind: 


° While the legislation creating some federal 
assistance pragrams- is quite specific con- 
cerning the allocation amogg the statés of 
federal funds, other ‘programs have less 
specific indication of- legislative intent. in. 
these cases, the analysis must make assump- - 
tions regarding ‘what distributioft of funds - 


federal assistance to higher education: is, - 
that there are no comprehensive reports on data 


w 


any 


would. ee match : legislajive intent as is 
suggested by public records, ‘ 


The data usedsfor these investigations have - 


been transcribed from, a number of govern- 
ment publications” fot fiscal year 1974, 
These data are not necessarily indicative of 


the distribution of federal funds in FY 76.. 


Indeed, some programs, such as the Basic 
‘Opportunity Grants have rapidly changing 
funding patterns. 


program “expenditures. A large \number 
of smaller programs could be 


This study hag examined only ry federal 


imilarly 


. investigated. 


The distribution of federal program funds 
in the West is clearly dependent on. the 
extent of participation fromm states, insti- 
tutions, and students. In some cases, the 
Western ’ states do not participate to the 


extent allowed by tegistative iptent. Be. 


cause of ‘this fact, no ‘statements can or 
should be made concerning Possible . pro- 


"gram administration biases for’ or against 
. the Weer states. 


Intended Uses of This Study” s oa 


Studies of this type often lead to claims of 


a? * 


_Maladministration of pragrams (at all, levels) 


or, more often, assertions of inequity in disttib- © 
uting public ‘funds. . This study is directed 
toward neither of these claims, but rather .is 
intended to address a number of more immediate , 
and constructive objectives:. os 


@ to inform the education community of 
potential opportunities for federal funding 
that* are not fully: utilized at present: 


@ to encourage state agencies and other public es 
institutions to’ become more aware of the . 

- size and.economic impact of federal educa- 
fion programs in the West; 


e to prove an information mechanism 
through wiich some of the funding rela- 
tionships among the federal government, 
states, institutions, and: students can be , — 

{ investigated; ae ’ : 


» : Be ee 
@ to examine and continually re-examine 
from a state’ perspective both the national 


. Objectives that various: federal programs 


address and the periodic measurements 
that permit evaluation’ of the processes 
embodi ied in such programs. 


The authors sincerely hope the reader will adopt 
these perspectives in interpreting we text that 
folldws. 7° 
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WHAT MAJOR FEDERAL PROGRAMS AFFECT POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION? 


Federal aid to. postsecondary education amounted 
to nearly $9 billion in the 1973-74 fiscal year. 
The final report of the Nationat Commission on 
the Financing of Postsecondary Education 1, not- 
ed that these funds aré channeled to the educa- 
tion community through at least 350 federal 
‘programs, each with. unique purposes and allo- 


cation criteria. Careful study of each of these _ 


Programs would involve individual -information 
requirements, contacts, and legal interpretations. 


By~ far the greatest share of these funds—in 
excess of 89%—is distributed through fewer than 
a dozen programs. Yet even when the scope of 


. ue pled is restricted to these programs, a 
number of questions remain difficult to answer: 


@~- What federal objectives are being served by 
the various grant programs? \t is perhaps 


mpst accurate to state that each program , 


addresses a unique set.of requirements and 
recipients ‘as. defined in its‘ authorizing 
legislation, rather than addressing a com- 


prehensive set: of federal objectives ‘and | 


goals, Indeed, some: programs seem to have 


conflicting ‘or counteracting Objectives. ; 


What~or who-actually" receives federal 


funding? Surprigingly,, the federal. goverrt 
ment does not 
sive after: the-fact study of- exactly who 


= € 
tt « 


. Tg; inancing Postsaconderyducation in the United 


States. (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, ee mw”, 


ndertake any comprehen. . 


r 


“ 


, 


received federal funds: For example, it is 
virtually impossible» to determine the 
location, socioéconomic status, or career 
plans of students receiving federally-insured 
student loans. ~ 


What constitutes a “reasonable” distribution 
of federal funds? Although the distributions 
’ for some programs are specified by Jaw, a 
number of programs are entrusted to a 
federal department or agency for distribu . 
tion, without specifyirig whag: was Teally 
intended by Congress... ; 


Principal Federal Programs’ 

Table | contains a summary of the major fedefal 
programs investigated ‘in this study. The. selec- ° 
tion -of these programs was kgewerried by the, 
following guidelines: : 


ro 


* @ Include only those program$ disbursing’. 


“ significant (in excess of $100 mitlion in 
assistance) funds. 


@ Exclude postsecondary education progréms 
“dealing specifically with wnanpower. objec 
:. tives’ rather thar educational Objectives. 


e@ Lump all federal restarch and development 
expenditures into one category of assis- 


tance. While detailed research and devetop- ‘«y 


* ment furitting data (by federat agency and 
program) is available, these expenditures 
seem: to reflect substantially simifar federal 
objectives and allocatiqnprocedures. 


TABLE |: MAJOR FEDERAL EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANGE PROGRAMS 


FY 74 ke 
Program _. Size (Millions) ForWhom? . Characteristics. 


Basic , * 535 Qualified This is a need-based program which, ‘at full 
Opportunity | Undergraduates | funding, provides grants to students of 
Grants ; $1,400 per year, less expected family con- 
tribution. The grant cannot exceed one-half 
the student's ‘cost of attendance. With in- 
formation on student costs (tuition, etd.) 
and the student's expected family, contribu- 
tion, the institution éan determine directly | 
the amount of a student’s Basic Grant. 


Supplemental Qualified SEOG grants are made directly to institu- — 

. Educational Undergraduates -| tiagis, who subsequéntly select students for 
Opportunity ear 13 wh the awards. Grants ,awarded, to students 
Grants Pape “¢ : canngt exceed $1,50q per year or one-half: 
the a of othér student did provided 
by the institution. However, each grant must 
be matched by,’ the institution from any: 
source under its control. : 


3." College S -, | Qualified This program provides grants to institutions 

5 Work-Study. ee Bt Students _ for partial teimbursement of wages paid to 

( ? \ + students working on-carfipus or off-campus 

in public or nonprofit, organizations. The 

grants cover 80% of the wages, with the 

remainder paid by the institution, employer, 
or other donor. | ail 


a 


a 


». National ; Qualifjed This program assists in the establishment: of 
Direct . Students funds at institutions of higher educatign for 
Student making low-interest toans to gradudte ‘and 
Loans ; undergraduate students. Grants, to the insti- 

‘ tutions make up 90% of the loan fynd, with . 

.10% contributed bythe institution. Students 

are limited to $5,000 in undergraduate loans 

and to $10,000 for graduate and professional 
students, including loans for undergraduate ‘ 

study. 2 


> Program 


5. Guaranteed 


6. 


7. 


Student 
Loans 


Institutional 


Development 


Social 
Security 
Student 


* Benefits 


B. Veteran’s 


Education 
Benefits 
- 


9. Federal 


Research and | 


x Development’ |, : and agencies. 


FY 74 
Size (Millions) 


206 


2300 


“ 


TABLE | (Continued) 


For Whom? 


Qualified 
Students 


Developing 
Institutions 


Beneficiaries 


Beneficiaries 


Qualifying 
Institutions 
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Characteristics 


This program provides for low-interest 
deferred loans. The loan principal is provided 
by participating lending institutions and this 
loan is then insured by the federal govern- 
ment. A student may receive up to $7,500 


. 


| in loans as a esa oy up to $10,000 


as graduate students (including undergraduatd 
loans). Students submit’ to the lender a- 
recommendation by the-educational institu- 
tion as to the amount of the’ loan needed. 


This program (Title I11 of Higher Education 
Act of 1965) provides institutional support 
to strengthen developing coNeges through 
funding programs in faculty growth, curricu- 
lum improvement, administrative” develop- 
ment, and student services. 


These federal outlays are really an extension 
of a child’s benefit which operates in the 
vabsence of a principal wage earner. Benefits 
are dependent on the deceased or disabled 


| worker's earnings, demographic characteris- 


tics, and number of other dependents. Cost 
‘of the. student’s educational program is 
irrelevant. =. 


These benefits are paid for student assistance 
at approved postsecondary educatigh institée 
tions for (1) surviving wives ‘and children, 
{2) discharged veterans, and (3) adtive service 
employees in special programs. Most of these 
benefits are termed “educational readjust- 
ment;”’~ and the dollar benefit is dependent 
on age, years in service, type of institution, . 
number of dependents, etc. 


Funds for these grants and contracts come 
from nearly all federal executive Gepartments 


ean 
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HOW SHOULD FEDERAL PROGRAM ASSISTANCE TO STATES BE MEASURED? 


Analyzing the Impact of Programs 


Tabulations of the amount of federal dollars 
spent in the states tend not to have great utility 
in themselves, for three reasons. First, it is 
impossible to guess what distribution of funds , 
is appropriate. Second, it is generally necessary 
to relate thése funds to: those who use, or 
benefit from, the federal program. Computing 
per-student awards is one effective way of doing 
this. Third, the distributions pose policy ques- 
tions, such as what can be done to increase one 
‘state’s share of funds? 


The primary analysis problem is to develop 
appropriate methods of comparing statistics on 
federal program funding. The approach taken in 
this study is to identify reasonable meastires of 
program inten})to develop hypothetical distribu- 
tions of federal funds using these program-intent 
measures, and finally to compare these hypothet- 
ical distributions with actual federal disbursal 
(statistics. 


J 
Using Population | - 
to Distribute Funds 


<a 


California 


- Population 


20,601,000, 
Colorado 2,437,000 | 
Washington 3,429,000 


j ,, 26,467,000 


¢ 


‘Source: 1975 Statistical Abstract of the United States 


2Source: 1974 Opening Fall Enrollments (NCES) 


* 


Amount - 
Distributed 


$ 15,567,310 
1,841,539 
2,591,151 


$ 20,000,000 


Identifying these measures (for example, state — 
population, or high school graduates) is never a 
perfect process because the measures themselves 
may not be specified, in the law to indicate 
congressional intent. The process finally used to 
allocate ‘public funds may be a function: of. 
political interests, discretion of federal officials, 
active (and effective) operations in certain states, 
and reliability of existing data. Nevertheless, 
there is considerable merit in investigating these 
funding distributions and impacts, in order to 
continually monitor and evaluate the nature of 
federal funds flowing into a state. i 


Hypothetical Distributions of Funds a) 


Suppose that an educational * vevenudehartry 
program has $20 million available for distribution 
in California, Colorado, and Washington. Lacking 
a more specific indication of ‘program intent, 
either state population or undergraduate students 
might be considered reasonable measures. The 
results of uging each method to distribute these 


funds are recorded. below. 
\ 


Using Undergraduates 


to Distribute Funds 


Amount 
Distributed 


$ 15,693,436 
1,720,420 
2,586,144 


$ 20,000,000 


Undergraduates 


809,775 ° 
88,773 
133,444 


1,031,992 
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Comparison of Actual and Hypothetical Distributions of Funds 


Using Population Using Undergraduates 

’ Actual Expected Gain/ Expected Gain/ 

“ Share Share Loss Share Loss 
California $ 15,437,501 $ 15,567,31 -$ 129,809 $ 15,693,436 -$ 255,935 
Colorado 1,655,804 1,841, - 185,735 1,720,420 - 64,616 
Washington 2,906,695 2,591,151 315,544 2,586, 144 320,551 

oa : Seer 
$ 20,000,000 , 
2 = + 


The computations above could subsequently be 

compared with actual distribution of funds in 

order to make some assessments of the overall ° 
actual distribution, relative importance to the 

individual states, and potential causes of unex- 

pected distributions. 


Thus, regardless of whether population or under- 
graduates was considered to.be the more appro- 
priate allocator, both California and Colorado 
would likely begin asking why their shares, — 
while substantial, are proportionately smaller — 
than Washington’s. (Note that while neither 

_ $129,809, nor $255,935 is a large ‘‘error’’ for 
California, a discrepancy for Colorado of 
$185,735 is a quite significant 11.2 percent. Our 
example raises several important points: 


@ Without referring to legislation or relevant 
regulations, both measures seemageasonable, 
yet result in substantially different fund 
allocations. 


@ Even when discrepancies (gains or losses) 
are found, the reasons for them are not 
necessarily obvidus. Some states may be 
more effective than others in: obtaining 
federal funds, the measure chosen may not 
be appropriate, the- federal distribution 
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2B ‘ P 


may be in error, or some states may have 
decided not tq fully participate in some 
programs. . 


e@ Instead of focusing on the gain (or loss) of 
actual dollars, it may be more appropriate 
to examine the relative importance of these 
funds. For éxample, California might well 
not worry about $256,000 shortfall in a 
$15.4 million allocation, whereas a similar 
shortfall for Colorado would have substan- 
tially. greater significance. 


Measures Used in ‘This Study 


Table. I! contains a description of the measures 


used for the ‘varibus federal programs in this 
study. While these measures appear reasonable 
given federal law and*regulations, the cautions 
noted above should be used to place interpreta- 
tions of the findings in the following pages in 
perspective. _, . . 


How Much Do the WICHE States Pay: 


Using the comparison strategy just developed, 
the effective gain or loss of federal funds can be 
calculated for each WICHE state. The re8ults of 


. pt id 


TABLE II: MEASURES USED TO CALCULATE STATE SHARES 


Basis for Computing 
Expected Share 


Program 


Low-income 
Undergraduates 


Basic Opportunity 
Grants , 


cad 


2. Supplemental Educa- Undergraduates 
tional Opportunity 
Grants 
3. College Work-Study Undergraduates 
4. National Direct Undergraduates 
Student Loans 
5. Guaranteed Student Undergraduates 
Loans 
_ 6. Institutional : Population 
Development “ 
7. Social Security College-age 
Benefits Population 
8. Veteran's Educa- College-age 
tional Benefits Population és 
9. Federal Research Graduate 
and Development Students °* 


these computations appear in Charts II through 

Him. The cumulative cesults for the entire 

WICHE region are depicted in CHART Ill. 
Cg 


In each case, a hypothetical distribution of 
federal program money has been determined by 
proportioning the total funds available among 
the states, using appropriate measures (for 


vy 


“Rationale 


. This is the “apparent” intended population. 
allotment, based on full-time undergrad- 
uate students. 


‘ Allotment is based on full-time under- 
graduate students. 


Allotment is based on (a) full-time higher 
education students, (b) high school grad- 
uates, and (c) the number of related children 
under 18 living in families with incomes of 
less than $3,000. ‘a 


Allotment is based on full-time higher 
education students. . 

Suggested by description ‘of, student eligj- 
bility. 

There is no specified or suggested basis for 
allocating these funds. . 
Benefits should be . distributed approxi- 
“mately the: same as the total population. 
Benefits should: be distributed approxi- 
mately the same as, the total population. 


Research and development funding should 
vary with the ability of an institution to | 
perform research. 


example, population, undergraduate students) 
for each program. These hypothetical allocations 
have then been subtracted from actua/ program 
distributions to determine the net gain g@gJoss for 
each program in each state. These diff. have 


then been displayed in bar chart format. Note 
that the amount: actually distributed to a state is 
shown along the| base line of each bar chart. 


! 


~~ 


Sources: 


a 


Note: 


{ 


. "FY 74 NET GAINS AND LOSSES OF FEDERAL FUNDS 
FOR THE ENTIRE WICHE REGION, BY PROGRAM 


‘Bureau of Postsecondary Education 


Factbook 


Office of Economic Opportunity 
FY 74 in Summary: 


f¥es.Statistical Abstract of the U. S. 
Unpublished Sources 


(Data for the individual state bar graphs ori 


the following pages also were derived from . 


these sources. ). 


The bar chart, ee the difference 
between actual funds received and 
a’ hypothetical distribution of funds, 
based on allocators described ‘pre- 
viously. Dollar figures onthe base 


line are actual fund obligations. 


96.3 800.1 


Legend: BOGS = Basic Opportunity Grants 


* 
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SEOG = Supplemental Educational 
Opportunity Grants 


CWS =Colleye Work—Study 

NDSL = National Direct Student Loans 
GSL = Guaranteed Student Loans 

DI —_ = Developing Institutions 

SSA_ = Social Security Student Benefits 
VA | = Veteran's Educational Benefits 
R&D ‘ ="Research and Development — 


R 


245 


27.4 23.2 31.0 MARS Rs) 53.3 


5O7 7 269.8 


IE Oh 


De 
4? 46 4&7 53 30 Q? 


Observations About Regional Analyses 


The process we have used to investigate the 
distribution of federal funds to the WICHE states 
obviously cart be used to study other states and 
other regions as well. A summary of program 
fund distribution across regions appears in 
Table IV. 


As we have noted, such statistics are useful 
primarily in developing rough assessments-of the 
distribution and impact ofs federal assistance 
Because the measures chosen for this study are 
simplistic representations of complex legal ahd 
operational criteria, there is no reason to expect 
exact correspondence between hypothetical dis 
tributions based on our ad hoc measures and 
actual federal distributions. On the other hand, 
these statistics do provide a basis for asking 
further questions about specific a//ocation cri 


teria, program interpretation and operations, and 
relative state-level effectiveness in securing funds. 


In the case of regional comparisons, it should be 
remembered that there is perhaps less rationale 
for specific comparisons involving groupings of 
states than for specific state-by-state studies. 
Regional analyses tend to assume that within 
individual regions, the states are homogenous 
and behave in similar ways. Thus data for-large 
and small industrial and agricultural states, or 
heavily taxed and lightly taxed states, can be 
grouped together into a regional statistic that 
effaces the individual peculiarities of component 
states, counties, institutions, and students. 


5 
The following observations are supported by the 
detailed project research report. 


e A substantial proportion of Basic Oppor- 
tunity Grant dollarséis being redistributed 


15 
20 


from the Great Lakes and Plains, Northeast, 
and» WICHE' regions to support students in 
_ the’ South, Atlantic and* South Central 
regions. While there are greater percentages 
of low-income students 
_ Atlantic and South Central regions, there is 
indication that even greater percentages of 
federal funds are being used to provide 
assistance to them. ie 4 ; 


Taken’ as a whole, the WICHE region 
yansives substantially, less than the share 
which“its proportion of the nation’s under- 
graduates would suggest as appropriate 
under the public laws destribing Supple- 
mental Educational Opportunity Grants, 
_ College Work-Study Grants, and National 
Direct Student Loans. Some WICHE states 
-appear to be underutilizing the federal funds 
available to them under these programs. 


In the Guaranteed Student Loan Program, | 


57 percent of the total federal dollars 
available are being used by nine states 
representing roughly 35 percent ‘of the 
students. No WICHE state receives its 
apparent proportionate share of funds from 
this program. 


The WICHE states with the smallest num- 
bers of postsecondary education students 
(Idaho, Montaria, Nevada, Wyoming) clearly 


are not receiving much in the way of De- - 


veloping Institutions funding to strengthen 
their operations. This probably is due 
- primarily to the curtent*interpretations of 
this law by federal program officers, under 
which the funds are used mainly to support 
black institutions in the nation’s southeast 
region. 


The WICHE states account for only 18.3 ° 


percent of the, college-age population, yet 
' receive 31.8 percent of all Véteraris Admin- 
istration benefits. This percentage difference 


° 
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in the South. 


( 


translates into a net gain of nearly $340 
million for the WICHE region. This suggests 
thet the allocator used in this study is a 


, poor representation of the distribution of 
~ - beneficiaries. 


It ‘does, however; reveal an ~ 
unexpectedly iarge ‘source of student . 
sassistance in the WICHE states—primarily” 


. California, Oregon, and Washington. 


e@ Using the previously identified set of 


allocators to represent proportionally the 
intent of various federal programs, only 
the WICHE- region shows a net gain or 
advantage from federal. outlays. Further; 
this advantage is accounted for solely by 
veterans benefits and research and de- 
velopment grants. The WICHE states receive 
_less than a proportional share of dollars in 


~’ every other major federal prograry studied. 


* Related: Resource Materials for Educational 


Planners 


4 
t 


@ Federal Postsecondary Education Funding 


in the WICHE States. By Kent Weldon and 
David Makowski. Boulder, Colo.: Western 
Interstate. Commission for Higher Educa- 
tion, 1976. 92 pp. A detailed report and 
commentary an the federal, program-funding 
data and analysis methoddlogy used in the 
study sunhmarized in this brochure. 


Bureau of Postsecondary Education Fact- 
book. Unpublished document updated 
yearly and available at no charge from the 
Bureau of Postsecondary Education. Sum- 


2 1 marizes the nature of each federal assistance 


s 


TABLE IV: THE NET DOLLAR IMPACTS OF VARIOUS FEDERAL POSTSECONDARY 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS ON REGIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


mg mn 


” {Data reported in millions of dollars) 
eo - 


Dev. SSA VA 
BOGS SEOG CWS NDSL GSL_ Inst. Benefits “Benefits R & D 


Great Lakes ‘ . : ; 
and Plains ( 3.7) 6.6 2 «86° 47 (14.1) (1.7) (123.9) (74.2) 


Northeast © (1.2) - 23 (28) (1.9) 336 (175) 17.9 (185.9) 26.1 
South Atlantic 55 (24) 57 -( 9) (137) 238 (90) (156) 33 
South Central 9.7 (1.6) 9.1% 1.9 (139) 183 (4.5) ( 14.6) ( 87.2) 
WICHE (10.0) (5.0) (12.1) (7.5) (11.2) (10.5) (2.8) 340.) 104.1 
SSeS ._O0”0€C0CO Cn 


Low- Under- Under- Under- . Under- Popula- College- = College- Graduate 
incomé graduates graduates graduates |graduates tion age age Students 


; . Under- ° Popufa- _ Popula- 
This Study graduates ; tion tion 


—_—_——————— ee ene 


Note: Figures in parentheses are negative. 


Note: (1) Great Lakes and Plains Region contains IL, 1A, IN, KS, MI, MN, MO, NB, ND, OH, SD, WI 
» (2) Northeast Region contains CT, ME, MA, NH, NJ, NY, PA, RI, VT 
(3) South AtlanticeRegion contains DC, DE, FL, GA, MD, NC, SC, VA, WV 
(4) South Centrat Region contains AL, AR, KY, LA, MS, OK, TN\TX 
(5) West (WICHE) Region contains AK, AZ, CA, CO, HI, 1D, MT, NY, NM, OR, UT, WA, WY 


program and provides. basic statistics {in- 
cludi e allocations) for each program, 


Student A Description’ and Options. 
By Jdhn Lat al. Stanford Research 
Institdt hnical Memorandum EPRC 
2158-10, Menlo Park, Cal.: 1975. A policy 
analysis document, orginally prepared for 
the use of DHEW, which (presents an 
elaborate analysis of current federal student 
assistance programs. 


“Fiscal Year 1974 Federal Outlays in Sum- 
mary. U.S. Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity Publication FIXS-74-53. Available 
only through NTIS. Summarizes a number 


of similar individual documents (one per 
state) and contains a detailed account of 
federal funds, by program, allocated to 
states. The more detailed documents con- 
tain information on funds distributed to 
counties and large cities within particular 
States. 


Federal Aid to States—Fiscal Year 1974. 
Bureau of Government Finangial Opera- 
tions, U.S. Department,.of the Treasury. 
Government Printing Office Publication 
No. 886-180. Contains state-by-state sum- 


~ maries of federal expenditures in general 


(rather than program 
tions of assistance. 


ific) classifica- 
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